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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



Societies for Co-operative Agriculture: A new law which bids fair to 
cause something of an economic revolution in certain respects in France is that 
relating to the financing of co-operative agricultural societies. The small farmer is 
always seriously hampered if he lacks the fixed capital which makes possible the 
most advantageous production, storing, and sale of his commodity. Hence the 
organization of local agricultural credit societies which extend loans for long 
terms at a low rate of interest to their members. Now the source of this credit is 
an advance of forty million francs authorized by law, and the annual dues of the 
Bank of France ; from this source sums are advanced to local treasuries, which 
hold them subject to loans by the co-operating cultivators. 

The operation of this system of credit extension is safeguarded by many 
precautions. The ministry of agriculture, in the first place, determines the 
distribution of the funds among the several local depositories ; the loans, more- 
over, are secured by all desirable guarantees, and are made only to bona fide 
co-operatives, who are entirely free from collective commercial designs in 
applying the loan. 

Although these co-operative societies will avail themselves of this aid only 
in productive operations and not in connection with any scheme of co-operative 
consumption, there is nevertheless considerable alarm expressed by the merchants, 
whose relations to the agricultural producers will be materially altered ; for 
co-operation in production will lead naturally to greater co-operation in the 
marketing of their products. All that the commercial interests may justly demand 
is that these co-operative societies shall not be in any sense mere commercial 
rivals, competing at an unjust advantage due to the special concessions open to 
them under the terms of the law. 

While the sums put at the disposal of the co-operative agricultural societies 
are not sufficient to provoke a vast national co-operative movement in the 
immediate future, yet their educative value is very significant ; some such evi- 
dent allurement is needed to break down the deep-seated distrust and the obsti- 
nate individualism of our peasants. The success of co-operative agricultural 
societies under the favorable concessions of the present law will repeal the 
possibilities of co-operation even upon a commercial basis without reduction 
in the rate of interest for the funds employed. 

A secondary advantage which may be expected is the improved situation of 
French agricultural, stock-raising, and dairy industries with regard to exportation. 
At present the Danish co-operative societies have driven Norman butter out of the 
English market. The strength of these Danish societies may be seen in the fact 
that they control four-fifths of the milk, and three-fourths of the pork, beef, 
butter, and eggs, produced in Denmark. 

The field open to this new movement is a vast one, and the only suffering 
which is likely to result will be borne by the useless and even pernicious group of 
speculating middlemen, whose elimination will not be the least of the benefits 
conferred by the operation of the law. — Marcel Plessix, "Les cooperatives 
agricoles," Revue politique et parlementaire , June 10, 1906. E. B. W. 

The Traglodytes of the Matmata. — In southern Tunis there live the 
little-known cave-dwellers of Matmata. After a long ride across the desert, 
the traveler is greatly surprised, upon his approach to the settlement, at being 
unable to discover either inhabitants or dwellings. At the time of my visit to 
this interesting place, in 1903, the first indication of human life which we had 
was the sudden emergence from numerous shafts, which dropped perpendicularly 
from the somewhat broken surface, of a crowd of shrieking women and barking 
dogs. Gradually the form of the village became clear : Wherever we were 
able to distinguish the outlines of these broad pits or shafts, there we knew 
was a habitation. Altogether the settlement contained more than two hundred 
houses sheltering some twelve hundred inhabitants. 

A small limestone hill, sometimes augmented artificially, usually forms the 
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basis for the construction of the dwelling. A broad shaft is then sunk, and 
leading into this central court other smaller excavations are made. A passage- 
way from twelve to fifteen meters in length leads from the central shaft through 
the hill to the outer air, and serves as an entrance. The central shaft, which 
measures possibly ten or twelve meters in depth, is primarily for the purpose of 
light. The smaller grottoes or apartments which lead into the light shaft are often 
quite spacious. In one of them I observed an oilmill driven by a camel. Others 
are used for store-rooms, stalls, sleeping-rooms, and the like. The purpose for 
which these laborious dwellings were constructed, doubtless, in very early times, 
seems to have been defense. The dwellings are almost inaccessible except through 
the single passage leading out to the foot of the hill, and this was of course easily 
defended or barricaded. 

The garments worn by these troglodytes are not different from those ordinarily 
worn by the Bedouins. Tattoo-marks, chains, and amulets, among which a small 
hand made out of silver is the most common, form a part of their personal 
adornment. 

Arabic is the only language spoken in the village I have described. 
Ethnically considered, however, these people are not Arab but Berber in their 
antecedents, and there is reason to think that until recently their language also 
was Berber. This is the more probable inasmuch as Arabic has not even yet 
penetrated very widely in the Matmata mountains. 

An old man with whom I conversed gave me some interesting information 
regarding the Berbers of the Matmata. Individual ownership of ground is 
customary, although formerly this was not the case. With regard to marriage, 
the bride is bought, and may belong to the same tribe as her husband or to a 
different one. A murder demands revenge, and the avenger is held blameless, 
but he must leave the place for three or four years or longer. — P. Traeger, "Die 
Troglodyten des Matmata," Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1906, Heft 1 and 2. 

E. B. W. 

The Eight Hour Day in the Collieries ofthe United Kingdom.— Our law on 

the duration of labor in the French collieries seems to have exercised 
an influence upon the British Parliament. It is even probable that the prin- 
ciple of legal limitation to eight hours for adults will be admitted next year. The 
actual length of the working-day in the British coal-mines is from nine to ten 
hours, except in the Northern District, where there is considerable variation as 
between the different classes of mine-workers. 

Last year the advocates of an eight-hour day to be fixed by law, presented a 
bill (1) calling for the placing of boys sixteen to eighteen upon the same basis 
as boys thirteen to sixteen years of age who are limited at present to ten hours 
a day, and (2) reducing this time from ten to eight hours, thus attacking the 
situation from the side of limitation both in age and in duration of labor. 

This year another eight-hour bill has been urged in Parliament upon the 
French plan of stages in the reduction of hours ; thus the limitation to nine 
hours would go into effect January 1, 1907 ; to eight hours and a half, January 1, 
1908 ; and to eight hours, January 1, 1909. 

In the Northern District of Durham and Northumberland this proposition is 
not favorably received by the miners proper, who are able in the six or seven 
hours a day which they work to keep their assistants busy during a ten- or 
eleven-hour day. Consequently they fear that the reduction of hours for these 
assistants to eight will entail an excessive limitation of their own day. At the 
International Congress of Miners held at London in June, 1906, the delegates 
from Germany, France, Belgium, Austria, America, and Great Britain, with the 
exception of those from the Northern District, voted favorably upon resolutions 
looking toward the reduction of hours to eight per day. 

The bill before the British Parliament is more extreme than the French 
law in that the eight hours must include not only the time consumed in going 
down and coming up from the mines, but also that required in rest or refreshment 
during the day. The principle of non-intervention, in the labor of adults, hitherto 
considered by our neighbors as inviolable, does not seem to have been able to 
resist the assaults made upon it. 

The question of duration of the working-day for British miners concerns 
670,000 working-men ; of whom some 6,000 are children of less than fourteen 
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years of age, and many more are youths who ought not to be deprived of the 
opportunities which a shorter day would offer for better physical development 
and for instruction in the technical and professional schools which have been 
established ; and the working-day of adults depends upon that of these "boys." 

The question of wages does not seem to be affected by the reform, for that 
depends upon the production, which, it is thought, will not be reduced. During 
recent years the average number of days of work each week has ranged from four 
to five and a half. 

In the discussion it has been proposed to constitute a departmental or a 
select committee whose duty shall be to examine thoroughly the technical and 
economic aspects of the question and to arrive at a solution acceptable to the 
miners of the Northern District. It is probable that a satisfactory measure will 
be adopted next year upon the report of this committee. It is interesting to note 
this significant piece of legislation in a country which, due to its non-interven- 
tionist past, has been able more than any other to resist such changes. — Ed. hoz6, 
"La journee de huit heures dans les heuillares du Royaume-Uni," V Economiste 
frangais, July 7, 1906. E. B. W. 

Complexity of Economic Phenomena. — I wish to try to refute, by means of 
very simple considerations, the principal objections which have been made to the 
possibility of arriving at certitude in political economy. These objections are 
based upon the great complexity of economic phenomena which are held to be so 
variable that they escape all certain prevision. 

Comte and Spencer agreed in giving sociology, which includes political 
economy, a degree of complexity much greater than that of the sciences which 
figured earlier in their classifications. Thus Spencer writes : The study of social 
science is the study of evolution under its most complex form. But, as a matter 
of fact, the phenomena presented by all the sciences are complex. All phenomena 
are the result of many simultaneous causes. The century and more of investiga- 
tion which was required to establish the leading principles of gravitation 
furnishes evidence of the complexity of physical science. 

But the skeptic will reply that the physicist has at least a laboratory, and 
many make use of experimental methods, while the economist may not. But this 
is attaching too much importance to words ; for legislation, while often anti- 
scientific in its methods, nevertheless furnishes important experimental indica- 
tions, and the physicist, on the other hand, finds himself confronted by many 
problems to which it is as impossible to apply strictly laboratory methods as it 
is to social phenomena, as, for example, in the determination of the figure of the 
earth. Moreover, one can never construct instruments which yield results abso- 
lutely identical with those called for by theory. For example, the laws of vibra- 
tion apply only to the theoretical cord or string. 

The scientific method consists principally in finding phenomena whose 
analysis is not too difficult and in creating theoretically, by experiment or obser- 
vation, and by abstraction, typical phenomena, which have never existed, and 
cannot exist, but which one may relate to the phenomena which resemble them. 
And in the use of this method there are no profound differences between the 
sciences. 

The objection drawn from the variability of phenomena which is one of the 
forms of complexity, is more specious. Economic facts are born of human acts, 
and two men may do different things under the same circumstances. Froude has 
even said : "If there is a science of man, there is no more freedom of the will." 
But without going into the vexed question of determination, I think it can be 
shown that the variability of economic facts is not such as to preclude all analysis 
and all prevision. Indeed variability of behavior enters all physical problems 
as well. No physicist can tell the number of seconds required for the fall of 
each of a dozen pieces of paper thrown out of a window, and it is well known 
that the force of gravity is not exactly the same in any two places on the globe. 
The length of the life of a given organism is a matter of the greatest uncertainty, 
yet it does not militate against the incontestable truth that all living beings are 
mortal. 

Similarly, the variability of human acts is limited in numerous ways ; the 
number of births, cases of insanity, suicide, asceticism, while variable in a 
sense, yet manifest conspicuous uniformities. Thus one may observe the facts 
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of monetary circulation without reflecting that the stock of gold would be 
diminished if some fool threw his purse into the river. One may occupy him- 
self with the phenomena of production without thinking that an unknown con- 
queror may come to lay waste the country, or that the producers may die of the 
cholera. 

We may say, in general, that men seek constantly to satisfy their needs 
with the least effort possible ; and this is no more audacious than abstractions 
drawn from the study and description of the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
That a certain degree of prevision has been reached by political economy is seen 
in such events as the prediction of the consequences of the multiplication of 
assignats, and in very many financial operations. But, as John Stuart Mill has 
said, "it is not necessary, for the wise administration of the affairs of society, 
any more than for those of our private affairs, to be able to foresee infallibly the 
result of our actions." — A. Schelle, "Complexite des phenomenes economiques," 
Journal des economistes, June, 1906. E. B. W. 

Lamprecht's Philosophy of History. — Under the significant title, "Modern 
Historical Science," Karl Lamprecht has recently published the results of his 
many years of investigations in the philosophy of history. Three subjects stand 
out from among the rich contents as the most significant : the types of culture 
epochs in German history, the psychical mechanics of eras of transition between 
two such culture epochs, and finally the universal psychical mechanism of the 
course of the culture epochs themselves. 

Although Lamprecht may somewhat overestimate the value of the types of 
epochs which he discovers in German history, it seems to me that his investiga- 
tions regarding the psychical mechanics of transitional eras and of the course 
of single periods can hardly be estimated too highly. 

In general, he regards historical periods as characterized in their initial 
phase by psychic fluidity or plasticity, a strong feeling for the future, and a 
dawning of new relationships. Enthusiasm and phantasy gradually give place to 
less emotional characteristics, and in the final stage a condition of rationalistic 
rigidity and immobility ensues. 

The characteristics of the process of historical development as a whole 
closely resemble those of the separate epochs. In the early periods, plasticity of 
mind and the active play of phantasy predominates, while rationalistic crystalli- 
zation of culture is little evident ; in the later periods of historical development 
the prominent characteristics are found to be reversed, and the incidents which 
mark the close of individual epochs are most abundant. The series forms, on 
one side at least, a transition from blind enthusiasm to sober reason. The gen- 
eral evolution of a people always begins with the most intensive and unstable 
and isolated incidents of consciousness and of movement, and ends with the 
feeblest and most stable, yet always much more unified, incidents. 

Social phenomena are conditioned sometimes more clearly by psychological 
factors and sometimes by physiological. The most important phenomena of the 
first sort are language, religion, art, science, custom, law, and morals ; of the 
second sort, political, social, and economic products. During the development 
of these latter, increasing differentiations and integrations are of special 
significance. At every single stage of integration the synthetic unification must 
be preceded by a stage of unregulated hostility and followed by a stage marked 
by a relatively crystallized modus vivendi. Inner relations are thus regulated 
earlier than external relations with other group-unities. Sympathy grows up 
as the psychological result of physiological integrations. Similar stages are dis- 
tinguished in the economic evolution of peoples. 

The stages which mark the development of social relations within a people 
find their parallel in the general social development of humanity. Integration 
and the transference of emphasis from feeling and impulse to reason here too 
furnish the chief clue. The history of religion and of art are conspicuous examples 
of this tendency. 

History is thus a process of change from eras of fluidity to eras of crystal- 
lization, from periods of youth to periods of old age ; and just as separate races 
and individual epochs exhibit this transition, so the stiffening, stereotyping phase 
must inevitably set in, at last, in the case of humanity as a whole. — Berthold 
Weiss, "Lamprechts Geschichtsphilosophie," Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie, 
June 2, 1906. E. B. W. 



